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epx°/«" rarely used except in the present indica- 
tive, 0i;m' regularly used if a verb of saying is repeated 
with indirect discourse. But it is hardly accurate 
to say that "the fut. is of all tenses the one least apt 
to change to the opt. in indir. quests, or quotations" 
(pages 196-197), since the imperfect and pluperfect 
and all secondary tenses with iv regularly remain 
unchanged in mood, and in dependent clauses all 
secondary tenses and usually the present indicative 
do not change to the optative. Doubtless the future 
and the perfect in independent statements were more 
often retained in the indicative than were the present 
and the aorist, but in indirect questions the aorist 
indicative was generally retained, for here the aorist 
optative usually represents the aorist subjunctive. 
Again, is it true that with d77^\Xu "the participle 
is infrequent" in indirect discourse (p. 121), or did the 
editor mean to say this of the infinitive? 

Two admirable features of the Commentary stand 
out prominently — the constant attention paid to word- 
order and emphasis by position, and the stress laid on 
tense-distinctions. These are vital matters, which 
through inadequate emphasis the learner usually fails 
to comprehend and appreciate. But I should dispute 
the statement that "a postponed sub <ject> is regularly 
to be emphasized" (p. 46), for quite as often the pur- 
pose is to give the verb more prominence, the subject 
being added merely for clearness, or the altered posi- 
tion may be due to euphony or rhythm. 

Three standard Grammars are referred to. The 
cross-references are numerous and with few exceptions 
seem to be accurate. But there are more references 
than the student will use. Particularly annoying are 
chain references; e.g. the note on Taprjaav (1.4.7) 
refers to 1.2.14, where we are simply referred to 1.1.62, 
and there information is given that is furnished by the 
Vocabulary. Still more vexing is the note at 4.2.29 
on iiri(j>(iivev, for, after following a chain of references 
without getting any information we come upon the 
query, "force of the prep.?" Such continuous cross- 
references tend to undermine a student's respect for 
references. 

The Commentary is particularly open to criticism 
for giving too much translation. Notes at the foot of 
the page are desirable, but unnecessary translation 
should be rigorously excluded. Why duplicate in 
the notes, as the editor does on so many pages, transla- 
tion and information contained in the Vocabulary? 
Why, for example, tell the student in the note that 
virr)piT-/)(rriTe (p. 195) means 'supply' instead of leaving 
him to find in the Vocabulary the primary meaning of 
the word, with derivation, and thus see the transi- 
tion to the secondary meaning there cited for this 
particular passage? Why lead the student to infer 
that tc\cvtui> (p. 228) is an adverb by simply translat- 
ing it 'finally', when the same translation with citation 
and full explanation is given in the Vocabulary? 
Similarly, on page 231, at least five of the translations 
are unnecessary. See also page 236, page 134. But 



there is no need of multiplying instances. Students 
are ever ready to accept a free rendering without 
ascertaining exactly why it is correct, and this 
weakness must not be cultivated. 

"The Vocabulary", says the editor, ". . . is con- 
densed, and is meant to supply only what the student 
of Xenophon needs and can use . . . particularly 
. . . in the matter of etymologies, . . . and 
. . . of verb forms". Such condensation, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is carried a little too far, although 
in most points the Vocabulary is satisfactory. Many 
more cognate and Greek loan words in English might 
have been given with profit. Interest in Greek and 
knowledge of both languages are promoted by noting 
the important Greek element in English. In this 
Vocabulary no loan words are given for imia, ve*p6i, 
ivdpuiros, 8p6/xos, <pi\os, Bdvaros, tt6\is, vttvos, etc. Since 
icthyology and ornithology are given, why not 
ophthalmology and otology? Why not aristocrat 
as well as oligarchy? 

Some of the definitions are rather meager. For 
instance, yiyvdo-Kui is not adequately defined by "know, 
learn, recognize". For eare, 'while' is not given, 
although it occurs twice in this sense in the Anabasis. 
The treatment of dUi is rather scant, and the defini- 
tion of dXXA yip, "often implying an ellipsis, but 
. . . for", is unsatisfactory, and likewise "and . 
. . . for", as a definition of *al yip. The editor 
stresses too much the supposed ellipsis, of which the 
Greeks were unconscious. The student should not 
be encouraged to translate by such cumbrous phrases 
as "but (no more of this) for", "and (with the more 
plausibility) for". 

In the case of prepositions, the meaning of some of 
them in composition is given; this should be done in 
the case of all. Of poetic words, several are so desig- 
nated in the Vocabulary, others are not; all should be. 
Under <r%5fw the definition, "escape", etc., should be 
given for the passive as well as the middle. 

The system of references to chapter and section in 
the Vocabulary but to chapter and line in the Com- 
mentary causes some inconvenience and confusion 
which would have been avoided by uniformity in 
practice. 

The book is bound and printed in attractive form 
and there are very few typographical errors. With its 
many strong points, this is a valuable addition to the 
number of excellent editions of the Anabasis. 
Columbia U.viversitv. ROSCOE GUERNSEY. 



Spain under the Roman Empire. By E. S. Bouchier. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell (1914). Pp. 200. 5 shill- 
ings net. 

Mr. Bouchier, author of Life and Letters in Roman 
Africa (Oxford: Blackwell, 1913), has now passed 
the pillars of Hercules and gives us a similar study 
of the peninsula whose fortunes have always been so 
closely united with those of Mauretania. He has read 
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carefully the Latin inscriptions from Spain in the 
Corpus and in Hubner's collection of inscriptions 
from Christian tombstones, and he lias also kept up 
with the Spanish archaeological journals and other 
publications. He divides his material into three parts 
— the history, the antiquities, and the literature of 
ancient Spain. This involves a certain repetition, 
but is a convenient arrangement. Starting with the 
cavemen of Altamira, he gives us recent views of the 
origin and relationships of the Tartessians and the 
Iberians; he hesitates to consider the Basques as lineal 
descendants of the latter. The problem of the Iberian 
language and civilization is almost as fascinating as 
that involving the Etruscans — and perhaps as insoluble. 
There is a good sketch of the Celtic, Greek, Carthagin- 
ian and Roman invasions; the account of the Roman 
dominion must be the fullest available in English. 
Mr. Bouchier even takes us to Vandal and Visigothic 
days when the impoverished Spaniards "preferred 
inter barbaros pauperem libertatem quam inter Romanos 
tributoriam sollicitudinem"; and he devotes several 
pages to the efforts of Constantinople to hold that 
part of Spain which remained loyal to the Eastern 
Empire. 

Many modern writers have remarked how notably 
the Spanish character of to-day reproduces qualities 
which the ancients ascribed to the Iberians. Castilian 
gravity and sobriety, dislike of walking, love of rhetoric 
are only a few of the characteristics which Mr. Bouchier, 
following Ozanam, notes as Iberian. Individualism 
has always been the chief strength and the chief weak- 
ness of the Spaniard — an individualism which produced 
the heroes of whom Livy tells us, and the Cortez and 
Pizarro of a later date, but which prevented the tribes 
from combining against Rome, and has always kept 
Spain from exercising the preponderating influence to 
which her situation and her other traits entitle her. 

Considerations of space prevent our citing any of 
the very interesting facts accumulated by Mr. Bouchier 
under the head of antiquities. He notes the devotion 
of the Spaniards to the cult of Augustus; a curious 
custom which has escaped him is that in Spain all 
dating was done by the era of Augustus (beginning 
38 B. C.) for over a thousand years, and that in the 
most Christian kingdoms of the West 1 Very interest- 
ing are the accounts of the chief cities of Spain — 
Carthagena, of which Silius Italicus says, terris memora- 
bile Iberis haec caput est; Cordova, Qua dives placidum 
Corduba Baetin amat (Martial); Merida, clara 
colonia Vettoniae, quam memorabilis amnis Ana 
praeterit, et viridante rapax gurgite moenia pulchra 
lavit (Prudentius) ; Cadiz, Martial's Gades iocosa; 
Italica, home of Hadrian and Theodosius; and Tarra- 
gona, Florus's omnium earum quae ad quietem eliguntur 
gratissima. 

in his chapters on Spanish writers of the Empire, 
Mr. Bouchier notes in those writers the dramatic 
and rhetorical tendencies which have ever since charac- 
terized Spanish literature. He gives good accounts 



of the Senecas, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, Columella, 
Quintilian, Martial, Juvencus, Prudentius, Priscillian 
and Orosius. The chapter on the Latin of Spain is, 
however, vitiated by a tendency to ascribe to Spain 
alone changes which were universal in vulgar or late- 
Latin, such as the confusion of b and v, and 11. 

Altogether Mr. Bouchier has given us a pleasant 
and well written account of Roman Spain, which may 
be recommended to anyone who wishes to realize 
the importance of the Iberian Peninsula to Roman 
literature and civilization. 
Yale University. CHARLES UPSON Cl.AKK. 



THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF LIBERAL STUDIES 

The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 
Liberal Studies will hold its third meeting on Friday, 
February 26, in the Girls High School, Seventeenth and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. At 5 o'clock, 
Miss Edith Hall, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, will deliver an illustrated lecture on the 
Discoveries in Crete and their Bearing on Modern 
Life. At 6.15 will come supper, at fifty cents per 
person. At 7.30 pupils of the Girls High School, 
Philadelphia, will act Miss Paxson's Latin Plays, 
A Roman School, and A Roman Wedding. At 8.30 
Professor Knapp will deliver an address on Liberal 
Studies. The programme will conclude with the sing- 
ing of Greek and Latin songs by a double quartette 
of School girls. 

The Association now has 310 members, and expects 
to win many more through this meeting. About half 
of the members are teachers of the Classics; the others 
are business and professional men and women, who, 
though in no wise professionally connected with the 
Classics, are ardent supporters of the Humanities. 
Bulletin No. I, giving a Historical Statement and the 
Proceedings of the Organization Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, states the Association was "organized in 
general to foster in the community love and apprecia- 
tion of the humanities; and, in particular, to support 
in our system of education, in well-balanced proportion , 
the study of the classical languages, as indispensable 
to the highest aims of education." 
Haverforu College. W. W. BaKEK. 



A CORRECTION 



In The Classical Weekly 8.88 I wrote the follow- 
ing sentence: "Dr. Gray held that it is entirely pos- 
sible to get pupils in the first year Latin to learn 1250 
Latin words with their English derivatives". Dr. 
Gray writes me that he did not mean to make any 
statement about the number of Latin words that he 
sought to cover in the first year; he had in mind the 
number of English derivatives that in the work of the 
first Latin year the teachers in the East High School, 
Rochester, seek to cover. C. K. 



